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Test.  The  group  Rorschsch  was  used  to  dstereiine  the  fantasy 
level  (low  or  high)  of  the  subjects. 

Each  of  the  treatment  groups  received  five  one-hour 
sessions  over  a five  weelc  period.  Test  anxiety  measure- 


ments were  taken  before  and  after  trea 
mance  Increments,  measured  by  changes 
determined  by  comparing  midterm  grades 
grades. 


I examination 


There  was  one  finding  chat  was  statistically  signifi- 
cant and  theoretically  important;  The  experimental  treat- 
ment groups,  using  guided  fantasy,  improved  most  in  class- 
room performance  compared  to  the  other  treatment  and 
control  groups. 


CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  past,  anxiety  within  an  academic  enviconment 
has  greatly  concerned  counselors.  Too  much  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  student  has  been  shown  to  affect  adversely  both 
the  academic  performance  and  the  well  being  of  the  student. 
One  hind  of  anxiety  which  has  been  of  concern  to  educators 
is  test  anxiety.  Although  relaxation  training,  individual 
counseling,  group  counseling,  study  habit  guidance,  implo- 
sion therapy,  systematic  desensitisation,  hypnosis  and 
reactive  inhibition  have  worked  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  in  reducing  test  anxiety,  little  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  increasing  test  performance.  This  two- 
dimensional  aspect  of  test  anxiety  has  been  an  impor- 
tant consideration  for  those  interested  in  measuring  test 
anxiety  and  predicting  future  success  in  an  academic 


The  use  of  imagery  In  counseling  is  varied.  One 
specific  type  of  Imagery  is  the  "guided  fantasy."  This 
teehnigue  has  Increased  performance  of  a task,  brought 
insight  to  a problem,  elucidated  the  distortions  of 


reality,  clarified  t 


scjdents  {tom  pursuing  better  performance,  or  even  planning 
future  academic  preparation.  The  guided  fantasy  technique 
offers  a new  approach  toward  overcoming  this  specific 
anxiety  problem.  Through  participation  in  guided  fantasy, 
the  student  nay  be  able  to  use  his  own  creativity  in 
modifying  his  test  behavior. 


The  results  of  such  as  investigation  may  identify  a 
procedure  which  community  college  counselors  can  use  to 
cope  more  satisfactorily  with  anxiety  over  tests.  Finally, 
the  results  gathered  from  this  investigation  may  serve  as  a 
base  for  further  research  in  the  area  of  guided  fantasy  as 
related  to  test  anxiety. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  determine  the  efficacy 
of  a guided  fantasy  technique  as  a treatment  for  reducing 
test  anxiety  among  community  college  students.  The 
following  questions  will  be  investigated! 

1.  Does  guided  fantasy  about  test  anxiety  reduce  test 
anxiety? 


2.  Do  tested  high  fantasizets  improve  significantly 
over  tested  low  fantasizers  when  given  a guided 
fantasy  treatment  to  reduce  test  anxiety? 


anxiety  affect 


Does  guided  fantasy  about  test 
class  perforiTiance,  as  measured  by  midterm  and 
final  gradeSf  in  all  the  subject's  classes? 


REVIEW 


RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  review  of  licereture  related  to  the  Investigation 
Is  divided  into  several  broad  areas:  iU  concepts  of  test 

anxiet/r  (2)  concepts  of  fantasy.  (3)  concepts  of  guided 
fantasy,  and  14)  measures  of  test  anxiety  and  fantasy. 
Definitions  will  be  given  under  appropriate  areas. 


Concepts  of  Test  Anxiety 


Alpert  and  Haber  (1960)  defined  test  anxiety  in  two 
ways.  The  first,  called  "facilitating  test  anxiety,"  was 
positive  state  of  anxiety  which  helped  a student  perform 
better  in  an  examination.  The  second,  "debilitating  test 
anxiety,"  interfered  with  a student's  performance  during  a 


McKeachie,  Pollie,  and  Speisman  (1955)  stated  that 
most  students  begin  a test  with  some  anxiety  as  a result  of 


their  uncertainty  about  the  outcome  of  the  teat  and  their 
high  degree  of  motivation  Cor  achieving  a "good"  grade  in 
Che  course,  hs  they  progress  through  the  test  they  inevit- 
ably encounter  some  questions  that  are  too  diCClcult  or 
ambiguous  Cor  them  to  answer.  Such  Items  add  to  anxiety. 

As  they  attack  the  succeeding  items  the  anxiety  or  the 
the  Zeigarnik  effect  aroused  by  the  items  vdiich  they  have 
failed  to  pass,  Interferes  with  their  performance.  Or 
In  Maier's  terms,  their  behavior  becomes  Crustation- 
Instlgated,  rather  than  motivated  problem-solving  behavior. 


DeBlassie  {1972)  described  the  characteristics  oC 
anxiety  in  the  educational  process:  (1)  anxiety  is  con- 
sidered a learnable  reaction  which  has  the  properties  of 
a response,  a cue  of  danger,  and  a drive;  (2)  anxiety  is 
internalized  fear  aroused  by  the  memory  of  painful  past 
experiences  associated  with  punishment  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  an  Impulse;  (3)  anxiety  in  the  classroom  inter- 
feres with  learning,  and  whatever  cen  be  done  to  reduce 
it  should  serve  as  a spur  to  learning:  (4)  test  anxiety 
is  a near-universal  experience,  especially  in  this 
country,  which  is  a test-giving  and  test-conscious  culture; 
and  (5)  evidence  from  clinical  study  indicates  clearly  and 
consistently  the  disruptive  and  distracting  power  of 
anxiety  effects  over  most  kinds  of  thinking. 


DeBlassie  described  Che  tesc  sitjacion  as  one  in  which 
the  student  perceived  that  he  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
what  he  has  achieved  in  Che  past  or  what  he  can  achieve  in 
the  inuiediate  present.  Larsen  [1972)  stated  that  when 
university  students  experienced  feelings  of  anxiety  before 
and  during  an  examination,  they  reported  that  the  physical 
sensation  associated  with  Che  emotional  strains  seemed  to 
prevent  them  from  reading  questions  correctly  and 
interpreting  ideas  adequately.  They  had  difficulty 
discriminating  between  available  choices.  Consequently, 
testing  procedures  which  frequently  determined  a course 
grade  and  possible  continuation  in  school  might  not  have 
been  a true  evaluation  of  their  abilities. 

Doctor  and  Altman  (1969)  examined  two  components  of 
test  anxiety!  worry  (W)  or  cognitive  concern  about 
performance,  and  emotionality  (E)  or  autonomic  arousal  to 
the  test  situation.  These  components  were  examined  in 
relation  to  temporal  changes,  expectancy  of  success 
ratings,  and  actual  performance  on  a final  examination. 

The  W component  was  more  highly  asssociated  with  actual 
performance  on  the  final  than  E,  with  high  W subjects 
performing  significantly  poorer  than  low  w subjects.  Only 
when  the  separate  effects  of  w and  E were  considered  was  it 
determined  that  w was  the  major  source  of  the  decrement  in 


perfo rmance . 


The  relationship  of  test  anxiety  to  general  anxiety 
has  been  the  object  of  a study  by  Gordon  and  Sacason 
(1955).  They  concluded  that  significantly  more  students 
who  reported  experiencing  anxiety  in  a testing  situation 
also  reported  that  they  experienced  anxiety  in  other 
situations.  General  anxiety^  according  to  Leary  (1956) ^ 
involved  Che  expectation  of  disapproval  or  rejection  from 
others  and  therefore  lowered  self-esteem. 

Alpert  and  Haber  {I960)  stated  that  specific  anxiety 
scales,  such  as  those  for  test  anxiety,  measured  a varia- 
ble that  Involved  academic  performance.  The  general 
anxiety  scales  did  not  accomplish  this.  They  concluded 
that  the  specific  test  anxiety  scales  were  better  predic- 
tors of  academic  performance;  and  therefore,  the  use  of 
general  anxiety  scales  was  not  appropriate  for  the 
measurement  of  academic  achievement  anxiety. 


Test  Anxiety  and  Performance 

Sarason  (1961)  concluded  that  test  anxiety  was  an 
index  of  proneness  to  performance  disruption  under 
personally  threatening  conditions.  His  results  strongly 
suggested  the  need  to  take  account  of  the  test  anxiety 
factor  in  interpreting  students-  intellectual  performance, 
Lee  (1966)  and  West.  Ue,  and  Anderson  (1969)  disclosed 
that  anxiety  intefored  with  problem-solving  peformance. 


Studies  by  Gifford  and  Marston  (1966)  and  Cowan,  Zax.  and 
Klein  (1965)  reported  negative  correlations  between  high 
anxiety  and  reading  ability. 

Robeck  (1962)  stated  that  tension  while  reading  showed 
the  behavioral  signs  of  tautness  of  posture,  random  move- 
ments, sighing,  and  deterioration  of  rapport.  As  anxiety 
mounted  the  subjects  were  unable  to  attend  to  the  learning 
task.  Emery  and  Krumboltz  (1967)  found  that  college 
students  experiencing  academic  difficulties  had  the 
ability  to  do  better,  but  anxiety  prevented  them  from 
performing  well.  Speilberger,  Welts  and  Denny  (1962) 
reported  that  high-anxiety  college  students  performed  more 
poorly  than  low-anxiety  college  students,  and  that  their 
rate  of  failure  was  four  times  greater.  They  also 
suggested  that  for  many  students,  emotional  problems 
predisposed  them  to  develop  maladaptive  study  habits  and 
poor  attitudes  toward  academic  work  which  in  turn,  lead  to 
underachievement. 

McCandless  and  Castaneda  (1956)  found  that  complicated 
skills  such  as  reading  or  arithmetic  suffered  more 
interference  from  anxiety  than  spelling,  a simple  memory 
task.  Gifford  and  Marston  (1966)  found  significantly 
slower  reading  rates  for  high  anxious  fourth-grade  boys, 
Saraeon  (1957)  found  that  test  anxiety  scores  tended  to 
correlate  negatively  with  measures  of  academic  achievement. 


although  with  increase  In  number  of  years  in  college  the 
negative  correlation  disappeared.  McKeachie  et  al.  (1955) 
concluded  that  anxiety  Inhibited  performance,  and  that 
release  from  anxiety  could  be  achieved  by  giving  students 
an  opportunity  to  write  coramments  on  their  examinations. 
Mitchell  and  Ng  (1972)  observed  that  if  the  goal 
established  were  only  that  of  test-anxiety  reduction,  the 
single-model  conditioning  procedure  of  desensi ti tat  ion  was 
effective.  However,  if  the  goal  were  to  improve  academic 
achievement,  where  poor  study  habits  were  known  to  exist,  a 

included  test-anxiety  reduction,  followed  by  reeducative 
modeling  practice,  and  selective  attention  procedures 
designed  to  improve  study  techniques. 


Current  Approaches  to  Reduce  Test  Anxiety 


Speilberger,  Weltz,  and  Denny  (1962)  reported  that 
anxious  college  freshman  who  volunteered  for  a regularly 
attended  group  counseling  session  showed  significantly  more 
improvement  in  academic  performance  than  anxious  freshmen 
who  did  not  regularly  attend  group  counseling.  Katahn, 
Strenger,  and  Cherry  (1966)  observed  that  while  students 


felt  that  relaxation  training  and  systematic  desensltl- 
sation  were  helpful,  all  considered  advice  and  discussion 
to  have  played  the  more  important  role  in  the  reduction 
of  tiicir  anxiety  and  their  increased  academic  effective- 


Lubin  and  Eddy  (197D]  reported  that  through  the  use  of 
group  process,  movement  toward  more  successful  test 

help  each  other  overcome  anxiety  is  a powerful  force. 
Awareness  of  others*  feelings  of  Inadequacy  and  lack  of 
confidence  seemed  to  be  refreshing  and  gave  support  to  each 
member.  The  dynamics  of  group  Interaction  was  Che  catalyst 
for  change,  but  the  responsibility  was  personal.  Brown 
(1969)  reported  chat  high-anxious  underachieving  college 
students  benefitted  more  from  an  unstructured  approach  in 
a group  experience  than  did  low-anxlous  students. 

Systematic  Desens  1 1 1 za t ion 


According  to  Silverman,  frank,  and  Dachlnger  (1974), 
systematic  desensitization  was  the  most  widely  used 
behaviorist  technique.  It  consisted  of  the  induction  of 
deep  muscle  relaxation,  followed  by  the  visualization  of 
scenes  involving  a phobic  situation  graded  for  their  fear- 
arousing  potential.  Sclssons  and  N}aa  (1971)  reported  Chat 
both  individual  desensltization  and  group  desensitl zatlon 
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were  effective  in  Che  creecnent  of  high  test  anxiety. 
Their  research  also  served  to  verify  Che  findings  of  thli 
and  Carllngton  (19691 . 

Oeffenbachcr  (1974)  stated  Chat  desensitization  has 
led  to  reduced  test  anxiety  and  to  improved  grades. 
Furthermore,  follow-up  studies  have  indicated  that  these 
gains  were  maintained  (Allen,  197Ii  Donner,  1970; 
Heichenbaum,  1972;  Paul,  1967,  196B). 

The  results  obtained  by  Crowder  and  Thornton  (1970) 
demonsctaced  that  there  was  no  significant  difference 
among  subjects  who  simply  imagined  the  anxiety  provoking 
scenes  without  undergoing  instruction  in  relaxation. 
Crossberg  (1969) , in  a study  of  autonomic  and  muscular 
responses  within  brief  relaxation  training,  failed  to  find 
any  overall  differences  between  relaxed  subjects  and  a 
group  that  just  listened  to  music.  Schubot  (1966)  also 
noted  the  lack  of  significant  differences  in  overall  fear 
change  between  subjects  trained  in  relaxation  and 
desensitized  under  hypnosis,  and  subjects  desensitized  in 
the  waking  state  without  any  relaxation  training. 

Laxer  and  Walker  (1970)  stated  that  the  reduction  in 
anxiety  which  resulted  from  desensi tl zatlon  could  be 
attributed  to  any  of  the  following:  the  therapeutic 

effects  of  relaxation  training,  the  simple  extinction  of 


nonrelnforced  responses  tDevidson*  1968),  or  the  subject's 
expectations  about  the  outcome  of  treatment  (Lang, 

Lazorik,  and  Reynolds,  1965;  Thigpen  and  Cleckley,  1964). 

Lexer  and  Wallcer  used  Jacobson's  (1926)  techniques  for 
relaxation  training.  It  is  possible  that  this  same 
training  could  be  achieved  by  a shortened  method  suggested 
by  hTolpe  and  Lazarus  (1966),  and  Wolpe  (1969).  Lexer, 
Quarter,  Kooman,  and  Wallcer  (1969)  found  that  relaxation 
training  alone  was  as  effective  as  systematic  desensiti- 
zatlon  in  reducing  test  anxiety. 


Concepts  of  Fantasy 


Pef in i t tons 


Klinger  (1969)  defined  fantasy  as  those  verbal  expres- 
sions of  thought  which  did  not  exhibit  any  usefulness  In 
advancing  immediate  goals  extrinsic  to  the  thought  itself. 

The  distinction  between  fantasy  and  daydreaming, 
according  to  Giambra  (1974),  was  that  daydreaming  intruded 
uninvited  on  the  daydreamer.  It  was  without  and  probably 
beyond  conscious  control,  unlike  fantasies,  which  occurred 
at  the  behest  of  the  fantasizer. 


This  author  has  used  the  terms  "induced  fantasyr* 
■directed  fantasy,"  "guided  fantasy,"  and  "structured 
fantasy"  Interchangeably.  They  define  an  Imaginative 
experience  facilitated  by  the  counselor  or  therapist  for 
the  client.  In  this  relationship  the  counselor  acts  as  a 
guide  to  help  the  client  work  through  the  fantasy  to  a 
therapeutic  end. 

Use  of  Imagery  in  Counseling 

Imagery  was  first  used  to  therapy  by  the 
psychoanalyst.  Beck  (1970).  The  fantasies  mentioned  in 
psychoanalysis  were  usually  of  an  anxiety  producing  nature. 
Psychoanalysts  did  not  generally  use  induced  imagery;  they 
tended  to  concentrate  on  defensive  aspects  rather  than  on 
content  in  reported  spontaneous  fantasies.  Beck  noted 
that  the  preponderance  of  these  fantasies  produced 
unpleasant  effects  such  as  shame,  sadness,  anxiety  or 
disgust.  These,  in  turn,  caused  considerable  anxiety. 
However,  the  unpleasant  effects  would  sometimes  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  with  repeated  Imagining  of  the 
situation  even  though  the  content  of  the  fantasy  did  not 
change.  Most  imagery  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy  was 
not  of  the  anxiety-producing  type.  It  was  rather  the  kind 
of  imagery  that  would  lead  to  a discovery  on  the  client's 


In  describing  the  purpose  of  free  Imagery  In 
psychotherapy,  Reyher  (1963)  stated  that  the  goal  of  the 
procedure  was  not  necessarily  the  development  of  free 
flowing  images  but  the  production  of  psychotherapeuticall y 
meaningful  reactions.  By  the  time  a given  client  was  able 


acutely  awa 

re  of  salient  aspects  of  disturbed  patterns  of 

behavior  in 

his  Interpersonal  relationships,  mechanisms  of 

defense,  and  transference  phenomena.  Kelly  {1974)  stated 
that  because  fantasies  often  were  very  vivid  and  surpri- 
sing, they  had  the  effect  of  allowing  the  client  to  get 


previously  i 

ih  some  part  of  himself  with  which  he  was 

Maslow  (1971)  and  Assagloli  (1971)  felt  that  some  of 


the  imagery 

which  occurs  during  fantasy  and  meditation  was 

apparently  > 

1 gateway  to  closer  contact  with  higher  levels 

of  the  self. 

Kelly  (1974)  added  that  fantasy  may  be 

helpful  in  opening  up  creativity  and  insight  into  the 

Beck  (1970)  concluded  that  the  potency  of  induced 
fantasies,  whether  used  in  systematic  desens i t i sat  ion, 
hypnotherapy,  or  other  therapeutic  operations,  could  b« 


related  to  t 

he  fact  that  the  patient  reacted,  to  some 

degree,  to  t 

he  fantasised  event  as  though  it  were  actually 

happening . 

Tho  use  of  fantasy  as  a technique  often 

produced  insight  into  the  gross  distortions  of  reality 


situations  c 
reduction . 


i realistic  appraisal  o(  the  disturhlng 
ade  with  a consequent  threat 


Reyher  (L9€l)  stated  that  at  tines  fantasies  became  so 
well  organised  that  they  differed  from  dreams  only  in  that 
they  were  less  disguised^  and  they  were  valuable  because 
they  often  lead  to  the  uncovering  of  repressed  material 
with  intense  reactions  and  regressive  behavior.  Although 
visual  Imagery  has  been  used  occasionally  in  psychotherapy 
It  has  not  been  employed  systematically  as  a diagnostic 
technique . 


Silverman,  Frank,  and  Dachinger  (1974)  used  a sub- 
liminal message  to  help  the  client  experience  a fantasy  of 
a closeness  to  her  mother.  This,  in  turn,  was  used  in 
place  of  the  relaxation  training  in  systematic  desensitl- 
zation  and  proved  significantly  that  part  of  the  thera- 
peutic effectiveness  of  systematic  desensi ti zation  resided 
in  activating  an  unconscious  fantasy  In  which  the  thera- 
pist became  a mother  substitute. 


Fantasy  has  played  a role  in  career  development, 
according  to  Glnzberg  (1951).  He  reported  interview  results 
that  indicated  considerable  occupational  fantasy  in 


Daydrtamlnq  in  General 


Singer  end  Schonber  (1961)  suggested  that  the  capacity 
to  engage  in  daydreaming  is,  to  some  extent,  a learned 
response  which  develops  differentially  as  a function  of 
certain  patterns  of  parent-child  relationships.  They  found 
significant  positive  correlations  among  daydream 
frequency,  night  dream  recall  frequency,  thematic 
creativity,  need  achievement,  and  anxiety.  They  also 
determined  ttiat  people  who  daydream  excessively  show 
greater  Identification  with  mother  than  with  father. 

Green  (1923)  stated  that  a few  early  surveys  of 
daydreaming  in  normal  groups  suggested  that  It  was  a 
widespread  human  activity,  singer  and  McCraven  (1961) 
stated  that  964  of  their  subjects  reported  that  they 
engaged  daily  in  some  form  of  daydreaming.  These  day- 
dreams took  the  form  of  fairly  clear  images  of  people. 

Singer  and  McCraven  also  concluded  that  daydreaming 
occurred  chiefly  when  one  was  alone.  Those  daydream  topics 
reported  most  often  concerned  future  actions  and 
interpersonal  contacts.  Daydreaming  was  reported  to  occur 
shortly  before  sleep  and  to  be  an  enjoyable  experience. 

They  also  found  that  the  Negro  and  Jewish  subjects  showed 
the  highest  daydream  frequencies  and  Anglo-Saxons,  the 


lowest.  It  was  speculated  that  an  upwardly-mobi le  minority 
9roup  (e.g.  middle  class  Jews  and  Negroes)  would  suffer 
greater  insecurity  or  concern  about  the  future  than  a 
relatively  secure  ingroup  {middle  class  Anglo-Saxon),  and 
this  preoccupation  could  easily  be  reflected  in  an 
increased  frequency  of  daydreaming. 

Cianbra  found  that  in  a sample  consisting  of  37S  male 
subjects  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  91,  those  between  17  and 
23  daydreamed  the  most.  As  age  increased,  the  frequency 
of  daydreaming  decreased.  Singer  {1966)  reported  seven 
categories  of  daydreaming:  general  daydreaming;  self- 

recriminating  daydreaming;  objective,  controlled, 
thoughtful  daydreaming;  poorly  controlled,  kaleidoscopic 
daydreaming;  autistic  daydreaming,  neurotic,  sal £-consclous 
daydreaming;  and  enjoyable  daydreaming. 

Harlton  (1973)  found  that  erotic  fantasy  in  women 
during  intercourse  did  not  Indicate  marital  maladjustment. 
Women  who  had  positive  thoughts  about  their  husbands  during 
intercourse  were  just,  es  likely  to  have  erotic  fantasies  as 
those  who  had  negative  thoughts.  However,  the  presence  of 
such  thoughts  during  intercourse  did  relate  to  sexual 
satisfaction  and  marital  adjustment. 
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Singer  reported 


to  projective  t 
tellers,  (2J  we 


daydreams  usually  occur  during 
ich  as  just  before  bedtime  or  during 
trains.  Frequent  daydreamers,  according 
B (1)  raced  as  m 


e generally  more  self-aware  and  anxiously 
3)  were  less  inclined  to  employ  defense 
as  repression.  He  suggested  that 
a fundamental  human  characteristic.  He 
t was  a valuable  method  we  all  use  to 
explore  a variety  of  perspectives.  Berlyne's  (I960)  theory 
of  curiosity  suggested  that  when  external  stimulation  was 
low  the  subject  would  compensate  with  an  increased 
internal  fantasy  life. 


mechanisms,  s 
daydreaming  w 
also  felt  the 


Little  has  been  reported  in  the  literature  concerning 
the  daydream  characteristics  of  men  versus  women.  May 

picture,  Che  women  Interpreted  themes  of  deprivation 
followed  by  enhancement  while  the  men  interpreted  themes  of 
enhancement  followed  by  deprivation.  Deprivation  included 
such  things  as  physical  tension  or  pain,  injury,  death, 
failing  or  lasing  control,  growing  old  and  weak,  failure, 
and  d issat isfaction . Enhancement  included  such  things  as 
physical  excellence,  success,  growth,  positive  emotion,  and 
positive  anticipation. 


Fantasy  and  Pcobletn  Solving 


Giacnbra  found  that  problem  solving  themes  were  the 
most  frequent  type  of  daydream  activity  of  every  age  group 
except  the  youngest,  where  sex  themes  had  a slight  edge. 
Singer  (196B)  concluded  from  his  studies  that  the  ability 
to  daydream  was  a skill  that  helped  subjects  to  be  more 
creative,  more  flexible  in  solving  problems  and  more  adept 
in  postponing  immediate  gratification.  Kelly  reported  that 
several  clients  who  experienced  imagery  in  the  relaxed 
state  before  sleep  became  aware  of  solutions  to  problems 
with  great  clarity  and  originality.  The  chemist,  Kekule, 
discovered  the  closed  chains  of  organic  compounds  by  this 
method . 

Fantasy  and  Creativity 

Schaefer's  11969)  findings  concerning  imaginary- 
companions  suggested  that  for  both  sexes,  students  who 
produced  creative  works  of  a literary  nature  reported  a 
greater  incidence  of  the  imaginary-companion  phenomenon  in 
childhood.  This  phenomenon  did  not  prove  significant  for 
those  in  the  scientific  field.  According  to  Gallon  (18S3), 
a great  majority  of  scientists  reported  that  mental 
Imagery  was  a phenomenon  unknown  to  them.  Pulaski  (1974) 
cited  several  studies  indicating  that  children's  fantasies 
were  lin)<ed  to  verbal  fluency,  Increased  levels  of  concen- 
tration, originality,  and  imagination. 


Fantasy  Research  Problems 


Singer  (1968)  Felt  that  the  tenuous  nature  of  fantasy 
s been  the  reason  that  so  little  formal  research  has 
en  conducted  on  daydreaming,  teary  (1958)  stated  that 
s difficulty  in  communicating  fantasies  resulted  from 
s many  personal  perceptions,  opinions,  and  reactions 

t with  Che  subject's  conscious  report. 


Concepts  of  Guided  Fantasy 
Use  of  Guided  Fantasy 


Kelly  [1972]  traced  Che  beginning  of  the  use  of 
directed  mental  imagery  in  psychotherapy  with  the  case  of 
Anna  0.  (Breuer  and  Freud,  1895).  Jung  vaguely  described 
an  "active  imagination"  technique  in  which  patients  were 
encouraged  to  visualize  mental  images  spontaneously  without 
the  presence  of  a therapist.  The  meditative  psychothera- 
peutic approaches  of  Kretschmer  <1922)  and  Happich  (1948) 
with  systematic  methods  described  by  Schultz  (1932)  for  his 
"autogenic  training  technique,"  formed  Che  foundations  for 
modern  investigation  and  use  of  guided  fantasy. 


Desoille  (1986)  described  a form  of  behavior  modifi- 
cation Chat  took  place  in  1938  in  which  the  patient  in 
therapy  was  prepared  to  meet  an* 1 ety-ptoduci ng  situations 


through  structured  ddydreams.  He  celled  this  the  directed 
daydreain.  His  therapy  demonstrated  how  careful  use  of 
therapist-directed  imagery  could  lead  clients  to  increased 
self-understanding  and  emotional  maturity. 

Kelly  described  his  technique  of  guided  fantasy  by 
first  stressing  the  need  for  prel im imary  guidance  in 
preparing  the  client  for  the  experience  of  fantasy:  il) 

the  client  was  introduced  to  the  technique,  (2)  he  was 
advised  of  his  functioning  in  the  technique,  (3)  he  was 
prepared  to  experience  emotion,  and  he  was  informed  of 
his  freedom  and  control  throughout  the  experience. 

The  counselor  was  described  as  a •guide"  who  used 
relaxation  techniques  first,  then  offered  an  opening  theme 
into  which  the  client  could  project  himself  in  fantasy. 
Kelly  felt  that  the  counselor's  guidance  gave  the  client  a 
sense  of  security  and  also  helped  him  face  fantasized 
conflicts.  Frequently  feelings  of  elation  and  peacefulness 
allowed  the  fantasy  to  end  on  a positive  note.  This  guided 
fantasy  technique  was  used  only  occasionally  as  part  of  a 
total  counseling  relationship.  Kelly  incorporated  the 
guided  fantasy  technique  with  the  philosophy  and  goals  of 
■client-centered"  counseling,  whereas  most  of  the  origi- 
nators of  guided  fantasy  stressed  the  intellectual  inter- 
pretation by  the  therapist.  To  him,  the  experience  itself 
was  significant  in  eliciting  change.  He  felt  that  guided 


fantasy 


appropr [ate 


counseling  relationship:  Cl) 


to  encourage  relatively  freely  associated,  uncensored 
communication;  (2)  to  alleviate  impasses;  O)  to  promote 
preliminary  emotional  expression;  C4]  to  focus  more  deeply; 
C5)  to  open  new  avenues  of  insight;  and  C6)  to  gain  insight 
into  physiological  reactions  or  complaints.  He  described 
six  characteristics  that  Che  client  should  exhibit  before 
proceeding  with  guided  fantasy;  (1)  deep  commitment  to 
counseling  and  its  goals:  <2)  willingness  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  relationship;  (3)  trust  in  Che 
counselor  whose  accepting  manner  is  firmly  established;  (4) 
lack  of  anxiety  or  undue  concern  over  increasing  insight, 
any  Imagined  activities,  or  dreams;  (S)  some  comprehension 
of  the  existence  of  unconscious  needs,  motivations,  and 
repressions;  and  {6)  willingness  to  participate  without 
viewing  the  experience  as  threatening,  mystical,  or 
unorthodox.  The  counselor's  responsibility  during  the 
progression  of  the  experience  was  Co  provide  an  opening 
situation,  elicit  details  from  the  client,  give  support  and 
a sense  of  security,  offer  alternative  routes,  and 
terminate  at  a positive  point. 

Leuner  {1969)  developed  a therapy  called  Guided 
Affective  Imagery  (GAI) . Ho  stated  that  GAI  relieved 
acute  neurotic  disturbances  in  a short  time,  favorable 
results  persisted  Cor  follow-up  periods  of  as  long  as  six 
years.  The  average  time  of  treatment  was  approximately  40 


hours  with  a range  of  one  to  160  hours.  Leuner  suggested 
five  methods  for  CAIi  tl)  a training  method.  (21  a 
diagnostic  method.  {3]  associated  imagery  which  is  a free 
association  applied  to  the  client's  imagery.  f4)  a symbol 
dramatic  method,  and  f5)  a psychoanalytic  method. 

Leuner's  method  was  limited  to  individual  application 
only.  The  patient  was  asked  to  lie  down  on  a couch. 

Lights  were  dimmed  and  other  stimuli  were  reduced  as  much 
as  possible.  Verbal  suggestions  were  given  to  allow  the 
subject  to  relax  deeply.  Therapy  then  began  with  one  of 
the  following  ten  standard  Imaginary  situations!  (1)  the 
meadow  which  represents  a fresh  start  or  may  be  a screen 
onto  which  one's  current  mood  and  most  pressing  problems 
are  readily  projected;  (2)  the  mountain  which  Is  a symbolic 
situation  relevant  to  the  patient's  feelings  about  his 
ability  to  master  his  life  situation  and  to  succeed  in  his 
chosen  career  (as  it  may  evoke  repressed  wishes  tor  extra- 
ordinary achievement  and  fame  or  may  also  he  perceived  as 
a phallic  symbol):  (3)  the  brook  which  symbolizes  the  flow 
of  psychic  energy  and  the  potential  for  emotional  develop- 
ment: (4)  the  house  which  symbolizes  the  personality  (as 
the  client  can  project  all  his  fears  and  wishes  about  him- 
self onto  it:  (^)  the  close  reletive  who  helps  understand 
the  guality  of  the  client's  emotional  relatlcnship:  (6) 
sexual  feeling  which  describes  the  sexual  relationship 
Implicit  in  the  situation;  (7)  the  lion  which  symbolizes 
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the  client's  aggressive  tendencies  and  suggests  how  to 
handle  them;  (8)  the  client's  ego  ideal,  a concept  which 
shows  the  client  the  person  who  he  would  like  to  be  and 
thus  helps  him  work  out  his  problem  of  identity;  (9) 
the  fearsome  creature,  a spontaneous  manl festation  of 
deeply  repressed,  sometimes  archaic,  instinctual  material; 
and  tlO)  the  swamp  in  a corner  of  the  meadow.  Whatever 
rises  from  the  murky  waters  of  the  swamp  was,  in  terms  of 
Jung's  theory,  an  archetype.  This  situation  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  ten  because  the  therapist  must  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  client's  intense  anxiety,  if  necessary. 

Leuner,  as  Kelly,  concentrated  on  the  emotions  which 
were  evoked  and  experienced  during  the  fantasy  rather  than 
the  Intellectual  interpretation.  Beck  (1970)  stated  that 
Induced  fantasies  were  helpful  In  pinpointing  the  specific 
nature  of  a current  problem,  reducing  unpleasant  effect 
through  repetition  of  the  fantasies,  and  modifying  the 
patient's  overt  behavior  by  stimulating  structured  or 
■guided-  fantasies.  By  modifying  the  patient's  fantasies, 
or  the  underlying  Ideational  systems,  it  was  possible  to 
weaken  unpleasant  effects  such  es  anxiety,  depression  or 
hostility.  Furthermore,  by  recognizing  the  obvious 
distortions  of  reality  In  the  content  of  the  fantasies,  the 
patient  could  interpret  his  experiences  in  a more 
realistic  way. 


Beck  scg^eated  that  the  therapist  might  ask  Che 
to  fantasize  a specific  option  or  alternative  course  of 
action,  lie  used  Che  technique  of  induced  fantasy  in  many 
of  his  cases.  Time  projection  was  helpful  when  an  indivi- 
dual was  upset  about  a paCicular  situation.  By  imagining 
Che  situation  six  months,  a year,  or  several  years  hence  he 
often  gained  greater  detachment  about  the  significance  of 
the  events  which  were  currently  disturbing  him.  Structured 
or  guided  fantasies  were  found  to  facilitate  more  adaptive 
behavior  and  Co  promote  more  realistic  appraisal  of  exter- 
nal problems.  In  general,  Che  combination  of  Che  fantasy 
techniques  with  Che  more  conventional  interview  procedures 
appeared  to  enhance  the  therapeutic  results. 

Lazarus  [1P68]  used  a guided  fantasy  technique  in 
assertiveness  training  which  allowed  the  client  to  rehearse 
in  fantasy  the  new  assertive  behavior.  Ahsen  (1985)  and 
Brown  (1967)  reported  the  use  of  Induced  imagery  to 
clarify  the  patient's  problems.  Vandell,  Davis,  and 
Clugston  (1943)  reported  that  induced  imagery  had  been 
found  effective  in  improving  (lerformance  in  dart  throwing, 
chestnut  (1971)  suggested  that  directed  imagery  seemed  to 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  patient  to 
experience  the  participant-observer  role  more  directly. 

Chestnut  also  stated  that  another  aspect  of  directed 
Imagery  was  that  it  provided  a bridge  from  abstract  to 


Skovholt 


9uld«d  fantasy  In  career  counseling.  Citing  Roe’s  I19S1), 
Holland's  (19fi4),  and  Glnzberg's  fl9$l)  use  of  guided 
fantasy  in  career  awareness,  they  stated  chat  guided 
fantasy  was  a promising  strategy  for  Che  counselor  because 
it  brought  forth  significant  material  from  the  client  and 
provided  a means  for  indirect  expression  of  emotions, 
goals,  and  beliefs.  Subjects  who  participated  in  group 
guided  fantasies  in  career  counseling  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1973  found  themselves  enthusiastic  and  sur^ 
prised  by  the  positive  results  of  their  experiences. 

fantasy  and  Anxiety 


There  have  been  few  investigations  of  guided  fantasy 
as  a technique  for  reducing  test  anxiety.  Beck  reported 
Chat  many  people  have  discovered  that  they  could  reduce 
anxiety  end  improve  performance  in  public  speaking  or  other 
stressful  situations  by  repeatedly  fantasizing  the 
situation  before  it  occurs. 


The  drive  reduction  theory,  popularized  by  Freud 
(1925),  Implied  that  daydreaming  was  a consequence  of 
anxiety  and  represented  essentially  a defensive  response. 
Singer  and  Rowe  (1962)  found  that  there  was  a positive 
relationship  between  the  daydreaming  soore,  as  measured  by 
the  Daydream  Questionnaire  (Singer  and  McCraven,  1961), 


Catteii  Anxiety 
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.01  level.  They  concluded 
implied  by  the  drive  teducl 


. The  significance  wes  at  the 
: the  relationship  of  fantasy 
I complicated  than  was 


Leary  (19S6)  cited  as  an  example  of  anxiety  and 
fantasy  the  individual  who  stated  chat  openly  he  was 
submissive,  but  covertly  he  wished  to  be  strong  and 
powerful.  Self-esteem  night  thus  be  increased  and  the 
anxiety  of  self-derogation  diminished  by  a fantasy  of 
fearful  power  in  a person  who  on  the  surface  is  self- 
abasing  and  over-conciliatory.  Leary  concluded  that  by 
measuring  the  client's  fantasy  by  the  Thematic  Aperceptlon 
Test  he  could  determine  the  amount  of  the  interpersonal 
sources  of  anxiety  and  predict  future  behavior.  He  found 
this  to  be  significantly  true  for  a sample  of  subjects. 


Klinger  (1921)  reported  Chat  fantasy  had  Che  capacity 
either  to  increase  or  Co  decrease  anxiety,  depending  on  its 
timing  in  relation  to  Che  subject's  concerns  and  incen- 
tives. He  concluded  Chat  fantasy  was  incapable  of  reducing 

could  prevent  or  reverse  the  build-up  of  anger  and  could 
dimmish  anticipatory  anxiety. 


Rorschach  Inliblet 


Rorschach  roads  the  observation  that  people  who  look  at 
Inkblots  and  report  seeing  human  beings  in  action  --  the  so- 
called  H determinant  — are  imaginative  individuals  inclined 
to  an  original,  rich  inner  life.  The  H or  human  movement 
element  is  one  of  four  types  of  categories  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Rorschach  test.  The  other  three  are  form 
elements,  color  elements,  and  shading  elements. 

Rorsohach’s  penetration  to  Che  essence  of  the  movement 
response  (H)  as  fantasy  activity  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Beck  (1949J,  his  greatest  achievement.  According  to  Dudek 
(I9S81,  Rorschach  repeatedly  referred  to  K as  "inner 
creation,"  a tendency  in  which  the  individual  turned  In 
upon  himself,  had  little  to  do  with  the  world  of  reality, 
and  created  a world  of  his  own  values.  He  suggested  that 
people  with  high  M,  whether  they  habitually  used  this 
energy  creatively  or  purely  as  an  escape  Into  fantasy, 
should  be  capable  of  sel f-e«pressive  productivity  through 
various  expressive  media,  such  as  graphic,  verbal  or 
written  forms.  He  found  significant  results  when 
correlating  high  M subjects  with  other  tests  of  creativity 
such  as  the  lliematic  Aperception  Test,  Mosaic  Patterns 
Test,  and  Figure  Drawings  Test.  Beck  (1949)  considered  tne 
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H determinant  as  an  ego  defense  mechanism  through  which  the 
individual  withdrew  Into  a world  of  fantasy  when  reality 
became  too  unpleasant.  Rorschach  himself  stated  that 
people  with  high  M determinant  have  an  active  approach  to 
life.  This  gave  M an  active  expression-seen i ng  quality. 

Singer  and  Herman  (1954)  used  the  (MJ  of  Rorschach's 
Inkblot  Test  in  determining  high  and  low  fantaslters.  They 
showed  that  high-M  subjects  have  greater  delaying  capa- 
city, less  inpulsivlty,  less  spontaneous  motor  response, 
and  higher  scores  on  measures  of  fantasy.  The  high-H 
subjects  were  roughly  eight  times  greater  in  their  M 
measures  as  the  low-K  group.  The  above  results  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level. 

Page  (1957)  rated  the  Rorschach  Inkblot  Test  prominent 
among  those  instruments  that  elicit  Information  about  an 
Individual's  tendency  to  engage  In  fantasy.  Using  the 
group  Rorschach,  with  the  slides  prepared  by  Harrower,  he 
tested  from  10  to  15  subjects  at  one  time,  and  employed  the 
scoring  system  described  by  Klopfer  and  Kelly  (1942) - In 
correlating  his  own  fantasy  self  report  scale,  Page  found 
significant  results  with  the  M scores  at  the  .05  level. 
Therefore,  he  concluded  that  his  findings  supported  the 
notion  that  the  tendency  to  perceive  movement  in  the 
Rorschach  was  associated  with 


fantasy  activity. 


Klopfer  and  Kelley  (1942)  stated  that  in  the 
Rorschach  tnhblot  Test  the  subiect  usually  had  a picture 
some  kind  of  creature  doing  something  in  such  a way  that 
Its  action  became  visible  in  the  whole  or  part  of  a card. 
As  long  as  the  creature  performing  one  of  these  actions 
thought  to  be  present,  such  a response  was  a genuine  M. 
They  also  dateriained  that  even  an  animal  which  displayed 
human  movement  qualities  such  as  playing  cards,  dancing, 
and  painting  was  considered  a true  M response. 

Barron  (1955)  found  that  the  M response  accompanied 
tendency  toward  introversion  rather  than  extroversion. 
Introversion  was  defined  as  an  inclination  to  experience 
vicarloualy  in  fantasy  rather  than  directly  in  real  life 
and  to  create  through  the  arrangement  of  symbols.  He 
believed  that  a lower  M threshold  meant  a greater 
disposition  toward  an  H response.  Those  subjects  who  were 
intelligent,  fairminded,  mild,  anxious,  and  inventive 
correlated  at  the  .05  level  of  significance  with  a low  H 
threshold,  other  significant  findings  describing  low  K 
threshold  individuals  wers  as  follows:  values  cognitive 
pursuits,  prises  intellectual  activity,  functions  well  In 
the  world,  exhibits  socially  appropriate  behavior,  and 
demonstrates  self-awareness.  He  also  reported  that 
subjects  with  low  thresholds  for  H described  themselves 
significantly  (.05  level)  more  often  as  quiet  and  self- 
conscious  during  their  childhoods.  They  were  also  less 


higb-threshold 


interested  in  participeE ing  in  sports  than 
subjects.  The  latter  for  the  most  part  described 
themselves  as  active  and  characterised  their  childhood  as 
happy.  He  concluded  that  the  adults  who  tended  to  perceive 
human  movement  in  the  inkblots  were  in  childhood  somewhat 
shy,  sensitive,  overprotected , or  maternally  dominated. 
Barron's  findings  supported  Rorschach's  claim  that  movement 
responses  are  produced  most  abundantly  by  persons  who 
function  more  in  the  Intellectual  sphere  and  whose 
interests  gravitate  more  toward  their  intrapsyohlc  living 


The  above  research  has  shown  the  Rorschach  [rt)  to  be  a 
valid  measure  of  ability  to  engage  in  fantasy.  The  form  of 
the  Rorschach  Inkblot  Test  used  in  this  author's  investiga- 
tion was  the  group  Rorschach  administered  according  to 
Narrower  (1945),  and  scored  according  to  Klopfer  and  Kelly 
(1942).  The  ten  Rorschach  cards  were  reproduced  on  15mm 
slides  for  group  use  (Narrower,  1945). 

Narrower's  "group  method"  was  based  on  her 
assumption  that  writing  down  responses  to  the  inkblot  was 
just  as  valid  as  verbalizing  them  to  the  examiner. 

Harrower  and  Steiner  (1941)  used  110  subjects  who  were 
divided  into  four  groups.  One  control  group  took  the 
individual  Rorschach  test  twice.  The  second  control  group 
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An«iety  puestlonnai f e 


The  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire  was  devised  by  sarason 
and  Handier  (1932).  They  used  492  students  enrolled  in 
Introductory  psychology  classes  at  Yale  University  for 
validation  of  their  instrument.  This  instrument  was 
obtained  from  the  authors  with  their  written  permission  to 
use  It  and  matie  copies.  No  manual  or  norms  exist  outside 
the  Journal  article  (Sarason  and  Handler,  1952). 

The  instrument  contains  39  questions.  Although  the 
subjects  answer  along  a continuum,  each  item  will  be 
scored  either  "not  anxious"  (0)  or  "anxious"  (1).  The 
scores  thus  will  range  from  0 to  39.  In  their  research 
they  found  that  scores  23  or  over  were  considered  high  test 


Questions  in  this  guestionnal re  passed  the  .002  level 
of  confidence  for  inclusion,  according  to  Sarason  and 
Handler.  Split-half  test  on  one  class  (N=100)  produced  a 
correlation  (Spearman-Brown)  of  .91  and  a test-retest 
analysis  (slx-weeli  interval)  on  another  class  (H*70) 
produced  a correlation  of  .82.  Doctor  and  Altman  (1969) 
stated  that  the  Handler-Sarason  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire 
was  on#  of  the  most  commonly  used  criterion  measures  of 
academic  performance  anxiety  or  test-taking  anxiety. 


The  Alpert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test 

This  instcumenc  was  developed  by  Alpert  and  Habec 
11960)  ot  Harvard  and  Yale  University,  respectively.  The 
subjects  were  283  male  freshmen  enrolled  in  Introductory 
psychology  classes  at  Stanford  University.  The  records  at 
Stanford  University  disclosed  that  75%  of  their  students 
elect  to  take  introductory  psychology.  Other  test  anxiety 
and  achievement  scales  were  given  concurrently  to  the 
subjects . 


The  Instcunent  consists  of  nine  facultative  items, 
ten  debilitative  items,  and  a small  number  of  non-scored 
neutral  buffer  items.  All  three  types  of  items  were 
randomly  mixed  into  one  questionnaire.  The  subjects 
answered  each  item  on  a five-point  scale,  indicating  the 
degree  to  which  the  item  applied  to  them. 


Alpert  and  Haber  perceived  test  anxiety  In  two  ways: 
facilitating  and  debilitating.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
facilitating  the  test  anxiety  helped  students  to  perform 
better  in  examinations,  and  debilitating  test  anxiety 
Interfered  with  their  performance.  They  measured  each 
type  of  test  anxiety  separately,  suggesting  that  the  two 
types  need  not  be  correlated.  According  to  them,  an 
individual  may  possess  a large  amount  of  both  anxieties,  o 


the  purpose  of  developing  two  separate  scales.  The  gues- 
tion  was  whether,  when  predicting  an  academic  performance 
score  such  as  college  grade-point  average,  there  was  any 
advantage  in  using  both  scales  rather  chan  using  merely  a 
conventional  debilitating  anxiety  scale  such  as  the  Test 
Anxiety  Ouestlonnai re  by  Sarason  and  Handler.  The  Alperc- 
Haber  measure  of  debilitating  scale  and  the  Test  Anxiety 
Cuestionnai re  correlateed  .64  with  an  H of  40. 

Alpert  and  Haber  also  showed  that  multiple  corre- 
lations, using  both  the  facilitating  and  debilitating 
scales  to  predict  grade-point  average,  were  significantly 
better  predictors  than  either  scale  alone.  They  believed 
that  the  incorporation  of  items  designed  to  measure  faci- 
litating anxiety  into  a scale  which  already  effectively 
measured  debilitating  anxiety  could  increase  significantly 
the  prediction  of  academic  performance  scores.  They  also 
showed  that  their  Achievement  Anxiety  Test  signif icantly 
predicted  both  final  examination  grade  and  grade-point 
average.  In  the  same  study,  the  Test  Anxiety  Cuestionnai  re 
by  Sarason  and  Handler  predicted  significantly  on  the  the 
final  examination  grade. 

There  have  been  several  studies  to  date  (Alpert  and 
Haber,  I960;  Dember.  Nairne,  and  Hiller,  1962;  Walsh, 
Bngbretson  and  O'Brien,  1969)  which  have  demonstrated  that 
scores  on  the  Alpert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test  were 


Anxiety  Self  Report  Scale 


This  Instrument  (Appendix  I)  was  constructed  by  the 
author  to  act  as  an  indicator  of  test  anxiety  problems.  It 
is  simply  a screening  instrument  to  allow  the  student  to 
voice  his  feelings  about  anxiety  in  test  conditions.  The 
Instrument  was  not  announced  as  a "test  anxiety  self  report 
scale."  Instead,  it  was  introduced  as  a project  to  find 
out  how  this  author  can  help  people  perform  better  on 
examinations . 


It  consists  of  six  items  of  which  two 
decoys.  Responses  are  along  a continuum, 
similar  to  the  Test  Anxiety  ffuest ionna i re . 
name,  sex,  phone  number,  and  beat  times  to 
Included.  Ko  information  is  available  on  t 
or  validity  of  this  self  report.  Since  the 
anxiety  Instruments  were  given  as  pretests, 
felt  it  appropriate  to  use  this  self  report 


(1,  31  are 
Scoring  is 


rel  lebil ity 


this  author 


purposes . 


CHAPTER 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGV 


An  experimental  research  program  was  employed  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  guided  fantasy  as  a treatment  for 
reducing  test  anxiety  in  community  college  students. 
Basically,  the  fantasy  level  and  test  anxiety  instruments 
were  administered  as  pretests  to  a sample  of  students  be- 
fore they  participated  in  the  guided  fantasy  experimental 
treatment.  Following  the  treatment,  the  two  instruments 
were  again  administered  as  the  posttests. 

This  investigation  also  studied  the  effects  of  high 
and  low  fantasy  levels  of  the  subjects,  as  measured  by  the 
group  Rorschach.  If  there  was  a significant  effect  of  one 
level  over  the  other,  it  was  concluded  that  the  treatment 
was  more  faciiitative  with  a particular  fantasy  level. 

Class  performance  was  investigated  as  an  effect  of  the 
experimental  treatment.  If  grades  improved  significantly 
for  experimental  group  compared  with  the  control  group, 
from  mid-term  to  final  examinations,  as  a result  of  reduced 


anxiety  By  the  experimental  treatment,  It  was  eoncluaeS 
that  this  treatment  did  facilitate  students  in  reaching 
higher  levels  of  class  performance. 

In  order  to  control  for  extraneous  influences  on  the 
posttests,  a total  of  five  different  groups  of  subjects 
was  studied.  Each  of  the  five  groups  received  a different 
combination  of  testing  and/or  testing  and/or  treatment/ 
control  conditions.  The  end  result  allowed  for  a compari- 
son of  experimental  and  control  groups.  (See  Research 
Design  Chart) . 

Group  1 was  given  (1)  the  pretests,  (2)  the  guided 
fantasy  treatment,  and  (3)  the  posttests.  Group  2 was 
given  [1)  the  pretests,  (2)  the  fantasy  control  treatment, 
and  (3)  the  posttests.  Group  3 was  given  (1)  the  pretests, 
(2)  the  posttests,  and  (3)  the  posttests  again  after  one 
semester.  Group  4 waited  one  semester  and  then  was  given 
(1)  the  pretests,  (2)  the  guided  fantasy  treatment,  and  (3) 
the  posttests.  Group  5 also  waited  one  semester  and  then 
was  given  (1)  the  pretests,  (2)  Che  fantasy  control 
treatment,  and  (3)  the  posttests. 


The  Hypotheses 


following  null  hypotheses  were  tested: 

--  There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  level  of 
test  anxiety,  as  measured  Oy  the  Test  Anxiety 
Questionnaire,  among  the  subjects  in  the  guided 
fantasy  treatment  groups  (i  and  4}  and  the 
fantasy  control  treatment  groups  (2  and  5). 

— There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  level  of 
test  anxiety,  as  measured  by  the  Test  Anxiety 
Questionnaire,  among  the  subjects  in  the  guided 
fantasy  treatment  groups  (1  and  4}  and  the 
control  group  2. 


There  will  be  no  difference  In  the  level  of 
test  anxiety,  as  measured  by  the  Test  Anxiety 
Questionnai re , among  the  subjects  in  the 
fantasy  control  treatment  groups  (2  and  5)  and 
the  control  group  (3). 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  level  of 
test  anxiety,  as  measured  by  the  Alpert-Kaber 
Achievement  Anxiety  test,  among  the  subjects 


in  the  guided  fantasy  treatment  groups  (L  t 4) 
and  Che  fantasy  control  treatment  groups 
<2  a 5) ■ 


There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  level  of 
test  anxiety,  as  measured  by  the  Alpert-Haber 
Achieveinent  Anxiety  test,  among  Che  subjects  in 
the  guided  fantasy  treatment  groups  {1  & 4) 
and  the  control  group  {3) . 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  level  of 
test  anxiety,  as  measured  by  Che  Alpert-Haber 
Achievement  Anxiety  test,  among  Che  subjects  in 
the  fantasy  contol  treatment  groups  a 5] 
and  the  control  group  (11. 


There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the 
fantasy  level,  as  measured  by  the  group 
Rorschach,  and  changes  in  test  anxiety,  as 
measured  by  Che  Test  Anxiety  OuesCionnai re . 


fantasy  level, 
Rorschach,  anc 


no  relationship  between  the 
as  measured  by  the  group 
changes  in  test  anxiety,  as 
? Alpert-Haber  Achievement 


Anxiety 


be  no  reletlonship 


performance  of  the  subjects,  as  measured  by 
their  midterm  and  final  examination  grades,  and 


h 10  — There  will  be  no  relationship  between  treatment 
effects  (fantasy,  relaxation,  and  control)  and 
change  in  anxiety  as  measured  by  the  Alpert- 
Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  test. 

H 11  — There  will  be  no  relationship  between  effects 
(fantasy,  relaxation,  and  control)  and  change 
In  anxiety  as  measured  by  the  Test  Anxiety 
Questionnaire . 


Population 

The  population  consisted  of  full-time  day  students 
enrolled  in  introductory  psychology  courses  at  Westchester 
Commuhlty  College  In  New  York.  This  course  was  an  elective 
but  college  records  showed  that  over  751  of  the  students 
enrolled  elected  Introductory  psychology  during  their 
community  college  career.  Approximately  23  sections  were 

was  approximately  530. 


students.  The  populatic 


Selection 


SublBCCS 


All  students  in  Che  population  were  given  time  at  the 
Beginning  of  their  first  class  meeting  to  complete  the  Test 
Anaiety  Self  Report  Scale  (Appendix  II.  Based  on  the  re- 
sults of  this  scale,  the  author  invited  75  high  scoring 
students  to  engage  in  a prograra  designed  to  help  them  re- 
duce their  test  anxiety.  Considering  a drop  out  rate  of 
331  occuring  over  the  cine  of  the  experiment,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  remain  at  least  a minimum  of  10 
students  in  each  of  the  five  research  design  groups  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  study.  These  75  students  were  divided 
into  Che  five  research  design  groups  by  random  sampling  and 
assignment . 


dance  records  during  the  study  were  used  for  final 
analysis.  A breakdown  of  these  attendance  records  was  as 


In  research  group  (li  six  students  hod  no  absences, 
three  students  had  one  absence,  two  students  had  two 
absences,  one  student  had  three  absences  and  three 
students  did  not  show  up  either  at  all  or  for  one  of  Che 
sessions  where  written  tests  wore  given. 

In  research  group  (2)  seven  students  had  no  absences. 


student 


student 


had  three  absences  and  three  students 
did  not  show  up  either  at  all  or  for  one  of  the  sessions 
where  written  tests  were  given. 

In  research  group  (3}  eleven  students  had  no  absences 
while  four  students  did  not  show  up.  Since  this  was  the 
control  group  and  only  met  for  a written  test,  the  author 
called  each  student  of  this  group  the  night  before  the 
meeting  to  assure  the  best  attendance. 


In  research  group  <4)  eight  students  had  no  absences, 
absences,  no  student  had  three  absences,  and  two  students 


In  research  group  (5)  seven  students  had  no  absences, 
three  students  had  one  abaence.  two  students  had  two 
absences,  no  student  had  three  absences,  and  three  students 
did  not  show  up  either  at  all  or  for  one  of  the  sessions 


Ten  students  from  each  group  were  chosen  for  statis- 
tical analyses  based  upon  their  attendance  records.  In 
cases  where  more  than  ten  students  had  equivalent  attend- 

2,  and  3). 


The  research  design  actually  consisted  of  two  separate 
samples  (groups  1 s and  4 6 5)  at  different  points  in 
tine,  using  a common  control  group.  The  first  sample 
(groups  1 S 2]  toofc  the  pretests  the  fifth  week  of  classes 
in  the  fall  of  1975.  These  subjects  received  the  experi- 
mental or  control  treatments  in  five  one-hour  meetings 
following  midterms.  They  took  the  posttests  the  week 
before  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  fall,  1975, 


At  this  same  time  (the  week  before  final  examina- 
tions). the  second  sample  took  the  pretests.  This  sample 
also  received  the  experimental  or  control  treatments, 
following  midterms,  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  number 
of  meetings  as  the  first  sample.  They  then  took  the 
posttests  the  week  before  final  examinations  of  the  1976 
spring  semester.  Control  group  (3)  took  the  pretests  the 
fiftn  week  of  classes  In  the  fall,  1975.  This  group  took 
the  posttest  at  two  separate  tinesj  the  first  time  was 
during  the  week  before  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 

before  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  1976  spring 
semester.  This  group  received  no  treatment,  and  acted  as  a 


control  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  maturation  and  history 
effects  as  well  as  progressive  changes  In  test  anxiety. 

It  was  Important  to  note  chat  the  major  difference 
between  the  two  samples  was  that  the  first  [groups  1 a 2) 
were  caking  their  pretest  at  a time  of  relatively  low  test 

(groups  4 a S)  were  taking  their  pretest  at  a time  of 
expected  high  test  anxiety  [the  week  before  final 


The  Pretest 


The  pretest  consisted  of  three  instruments:  (1)  the 

group  Rorschach,  (2)  Che  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire,  and 
(3)  the  Alpert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  test.  Detailed 
description  of  these  three  instruments,  plus  Information 
concerning  the  Test  Anxiety  Self  Report  Scale,  prepared  by 
the  author,  appeared  in  Chapter  11. 

The  group  Rorschach  was  given  as  a pretest  to  deter- 
mine the  subject’s  high  or  low  levels  of  fantasy.  The  two 
test  anxiety  instruments  ware  given  as  pretests  and  post- 


we«ke  elapsed  between  administering  the  retests,  this 
author  lelt  that  the  use  of  one  torn  was  appropriate. 


The  Eyperimental  Treatment 

The  esperlnental  treatnent  consisted  of  three  parts: 
(1]  relaxation  training,  (2)  guided  fantasy  about  test 
anxiety,  and  (3)  group  counseling.  Each  of  the  two 
experimental  groups  fl  & 4}  underwent  identical  treatments 
except  that  group  1 was  one  semester  ahead  of  group  (4] . 

Each  of  these  two  experimental  treatment  groups  net 
with  the  author  for  five  one-hour  sessions,  starting  after 
midterms  were  over  In  each  semester  and  continuing  for  five 
successive  weeks.  The  five  weeks  ended  the  week  before 
final  examinations.  During  each  of  these  five  sessions, 
the  author  led  the  group  in  fl)  ten  minutes  of  relaxation 
training,  based  on  the  shortened  method  developed  by  Wolpe 
(19C9);  f2)  twenty  minutes  of  an  audio  taped  guided  fantasy 
about  test  anxiety,  prepared  by  this  author  (Appendix  II), 

Rogerian  approach  to  counseling. 

Wolpe's  (1969)  shortened  method  was  more  appropriate 
than  Jacobson's  (1938)  approach  for  the  time  limitations  of 


this  investigation.  It  consisted  ol  reiaxing  parts  of  the 
Body  separately  until  the  i*ole  body  was  relaxed.  The 
subjects  were  asked  to  lie  down  with  their  eyes  closed 
during  this  part.  Lights  were  dimmed. 

The  audio  taped  guided  fantasies  about  test  anxiety 
were  based  on  Deffenbacher ' s (1974)  hierarchies  of  test 
anxiety  (Appendix  III),  commonly  used  in  systematic 
desensitization.  The  hierarchies  were  used  only  to  set  the 
scene  for  Che  guided  fantasy.  By  suggestions  and  guiding 
techniques,  based  on  Kelly  (1972),  the  tapes  allowed  the 
subjects  to  reach  their  own  conclusions  regarding  their 
test  anxiety  problem  by  using  their  creativity  in  fantasy. 
Subjects  remained  in  relaxed  positions  during  the  Cape. 

Each  of  Che  five  sessions  involved  a more  threatening 
situation.  This  author's  voice  was  used  Co  make  the  tapes, 
and  the  same  five  tapes  were  used  in  both  experimental 
treatment  groups  (1  & 4). 


The  group  counseling 
client-centered  approach  t 
was  basically  a voluntary 
The  subjects  were  asked  to 
discuss  their  feelings  in 
The  subjects  were  seated  i 


:o  group  counseling, 
go  around  with  a "pas 


5s"  option. 


I share  their  fantasies  and  to 
a non-threatening  environment, 
n a circle  and  the  role  of  the 


ot  a facilitator 


hinsel t . 


This  author  was  the  counselor. 


The  Controle 


There  were  two  types  of  control  groups.  The  first 
type  did  not  receive  any  treatnent.  Group  O)  in  the 
research  design  was  this  control.  SuOiects  in  this  group 
took  the  pretests  and  the  posttests  without  receiving  any 
treatment.  The  second  type  of  control  was  called  Che 
"fantasy  control  treatment.”  Groups  (2  S 5)  in  the 
research  design  were  this  control.  Although  it  was  a 
control  for  the  guided  fantasy  part  of  the  experimental 
Creatmentj  it  was  in  itself  a treatment  consisting  of 
relaxation  and  group  counseling.  This  fantasy  control 
treatment  group  met  with  this  author  for  five  sessions  of 

experimental  treatment  groups.  The  session  consisted  of 
ten  minutes  of  relaxation  training,  also  based  on  Wolpe 
11969).  and  thirty  minutes  of  Rogerlan  group  counseling 
relating  Co  Che  subjects'  relaxation  experiences.  The 
topic  of  test  anxiety  was  not  brought  up  by  the  counselor 
but  was  discussed  if  the  subjects  initiated  it.  This 
author  was  Che  counselor. 


a Poattesta 


55 


The  posttests  consisted  o£  two  test  anxiety  instcj- 
(nents.  They  were  given  during  the  week  before  final  exami* 
nations  in  the  1975  fall  semester  for  groups  1,  2,  and  2, 
and  during  the  week  before  final  examinations  in  the  1976 
spring  semester  for  groups  3r  and  5. 


The  Collection  o 


The  data  for  this  Investigation  were  collected  in  the 

1.  The  Test  Anxiety  Self  Report  Scale  was  given  Co 
introductory  psychology  classes  Che  first  week  of 
classes  In  the  1975  fall  semester.  It  was  scored 
and  recorded. 

2.  Research  design  groups  1.  2,  and  3 were  given  Che 
pretests  Che  fifth  week  of  classes  of  1975  fall 
semester.  Scores  were  recorded. 

3.  The  experimental  treatment  group  1 and  Che  fantasy 
control  treatment  group  2 were  given  their  respec- 


S6 

The  posttest  was  given  a week  before  finals  to 
groups  1,  2,  and  3,  while  the  pretests  were  being 
given  to  groups  4 and  S.  Scores  were  recorded. 

The  experimental  treatment  group  4 and  the  fantasy 
control  treatment  group  S were  given  their  respec- 
tive treatments. 


. 4 and  S were  given  their 
scores  were  recorded. 


posttest  during 
of  1976  spring 


midterm  and  final  examinations  grades  were 
obtained  from  the  students.  The  grading  system 
at  this  Institution  was:  D,  C,  C+,  B,  Be, 

A,  Ae.  The  grades  were  coded  and  recorded.  In 
determining  changes  in  grades,  all  grade  changes 
for  all  classes  between  midterm  and  final  exami- 
nations were  recorded.  The  dependent  variable 
(i.e.  performance)  was  the  net  change  of  grades 
for  each  student  combined  over  all  his  classes, 
for  example:  If  a student  increased  from  a B 


perfo rmance 


Arrivals 


Noll  hypotheses  H 1 through  H 6 and  H^9  were  tested  by 
Independent  ^-tests.  When  necessary  the  Hann-Whitney  U 
test  was  employed. 

Null  hypotheses  H 7 and  g B were  tested  by  a point 
biserial  correlation  between  high  and  low  fantaslzers  end 
change  between  pretest  and  posttest  scores  on  the  test 
anxiety  instruments. 

Null  hypotheses  H 10  and  H^ll  were  tested  by  ^-tests 
of  two  Independent  samples  compering  mean  changes  in 
anxiety  instruments  between  groups. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  wes  to  determine  the 
efficacy  of  a guided  fantasy  technique  as  a treatment  for 
reducing  test  anxiety  among  community  college  students. 

The  dependent  variaOles  involved  in  this  study  were  test 
results  from  two  test  anxiety  instruments,  high  or  low 
tested  fantasy  level  measured  by  the  group  Rorschach,  and 
performance  as  measured  by  midterm  and  final  grades. 

The  basic  raw  data  are  presented  in  Appendix  IV  and 
are  summarised  in  Appendices  V-X.  The  eleven  null 
hypotheses  stated  in  Chapter  HI  were  analysed  statisti- 
cally and  rejected  only  if  they  reached  Che  IQI  level  of 
confidence . 

Hypotheses  HI  through  H 5 could  not  be  rejected. 

When  all  five  research  groups  were  analyzed  by  independent 
£-tests,  no  significant  differences  between  pretest  and 
postCest  scores  could  be  found.  The  mean  scores  and 
standard  deviations  are  shown  in  Appendix  V;  the  t-tesc 
comparisons  are  shown  in  Appendix  VI.  Null  hypothesis  H 4 


could  bo  rejected  e 
Independent  t-test, 


the  10%  level  of  confidence  wit 
but  when  the  more  conservative  h 


Whitney  U test  was  applied,  thla  was  no  longer  possible. 

The  Implication  of  the  failure  to  reject  the  first  five 
null  hypotheses  is  that  the  groups  nay  be  considered  equiv- 
alent on  the  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire  and  the  Albert- 
Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Tests  before  and  after  giving  the 
experimental  treatments. 


Hypothesis  was  rejected.  There  was  a significant 
difference  between  fantasy  control  treatment  groups  12  t 5} 
and  the  control  group  13}  based  on  posttest  scores  of  the 
Albert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test.  The  mean  Albert- 
Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test  Scores  for  groups  (2  s 5) 
and  (3)  Inlddle)  were  10.6  and  l«.l,  respectively.  These 
measure  significantly  different  at  the  1%  level  of  confi- 
dence. The  mean  Albert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test 
score  for  group  (3)  (last)  was  13.3.  Compared  to  the  mean 
for  group  12  6 S)  it  was  significantly  higher  at  Che  2.5% 
level  of  confidence. 


Concerning  fantasy  level  and  changes  in  test  anxiety, 
hypotheses  and  H^8  were  both  rejected.  Considering  the 
Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire,  the  guided  fantasy  treatment 
group  (I),  fantasy  control  treatment  group  15),  and 
combined  fantasy  control  treatment  groups  12  t 5)  showed 
significant  positive  correlations  of  .53,  .97,  .38,  respec- 
tively between  fantasy  level  as  measured  by  the  group 


Rorschach  and  change  in  test  anxiety.  Hius.  those  subjects 
having  a higher  fantasy  level  exhibited  a significant 
increase  In  test  anxiety,  as  measured  by  the  TAD.  On  the 
Albert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  test,  however,  no  indivi- 
dual research  group  or  set  of  related  groups  showed  any 
changes,  but  when  all  five  research  groups  were  examined 
together,  there  was  a significant  (101)  negative  correla- 
tion (-.138).  This  would  suggest  that  the  higher  the 
fantasy  level  the  greater  Che  reduction  in  test  anxiety 
measured  by  the  Albert-Hsber  Achievement  Anxiety  test. 

(See  Appendix  VII.) 


In  classroom  performance  all  five  experimental  a 
control  groups  showed  significant  performance  i 
between  the  midterm  to  final  grades.  Hypothesis  H 9 was 
thus  rejected,  with  1.2  grade  increments  guided  fantasy 
treatment  groups  (1  a 4)  showed  the  greatest  improvement  in 
performance  (p  < .05).  Guided  fantasy  control  groups  (2  fr 
5)  also  improved  significantly  (0.6  grade  increments,  p < 
.05).  Control  group  (3)  showed  the  least  Improvement  in 
performance  (0.5  grade  increments,  p < .10),  The  experi- 
mental groups  showed  significant  improvement  over  the 
control  group  (3)  In  performance.  (See  Appendix  VIII.) 


e significant  results  between 


anxiety.  Hypotheses 


H|jll  were  rejected.  Considering  null  hypothesis  H^IO,  the 
guided  fsntasy  treetnent  group  (4}  showed  a sign! E icanCly 
(p  < .OS)  greater  reduction  of  test  anxiety  (-3.1)  on  the 
Alhert-Haber  Achieveitent  Anxiety  test  than  the  control 
group  (3)/  f-1.1).  Guided  fantasy  control  group  (S)  showed 

13)r  -2.5  vs  -1.1  (p  < .10).  The  combined  guided  fantasy 
control  groups  (2  6 S)  also  evidenced  reduced  test  anxiety 
compared  with  control  group  (3)  at  the  10%  level  of  confi- 
dence [-2.4S  vs  -1.1),  (See  Appendix  IX.)  In  regard  to 
hypothesis  H 11,  the  guided  fantasy  treatment  group  (4) 
showed  a greater  reduction  (p  < ,025)  In  test  anxiety  than 
the  control  group  (3),  -6.0  vs  -2.6,  based  on  the  Test 
Anxiety  Questionnaire.  Guided  fantasy  treatment  group  (4) 
showed  a greater  reduction  of  test  anxiety  (p  < .01)  than 
guided  fantasy  control  group  (S) , -6.0  vs  -2.6,  on  the  same 
test.  The  combined  guided  fantasy  treatment  groups  (1  a 4) 
also  evidenced  reduced  test  anxiety  compared  with  control 
group  (3) , -4.4  vs  -2.3  (p  < .10) . 

The  oral  self  report  data  from  the  subjects  in  the 
experimental  groups  (1,  2,  4,  and  5)  suggested  the  felt 
increased  ability  to  fall  asleep  at  night,  increased  ease 
In  relaxing  during  anxious  moments,  an  avid  interest  in 


Icacnln9  aboiiC  cnemselves  throu9h  Cancas/  journeys,  and 
Increased  confidence  while  studying  for  an  examination. 


CHAPTER 


DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 
Clgri£icat ion  c£  Resjlts 


The  research  questions  under  investiqetion  in  this 

1.  Does  guided  fentesy  about  test  anxiety  reduce  test 
anxiety? 

2.  Do  tested  high  fantasizers  improve  significantly 
fantasy  treatment  to  reduce  test  anxiety? 

3.  Does  guided  fantasy  about  test  anxiety  affect 
dess  performance,  in  all  the  subjects'  classes, 
as  measured  by  midterm  and  final  grades? 

The  findings  reported  in  Chapter  IV  suggested  that 
guided  fantasy  about  test  anxiety  tends  to  reduce  test 
anxiety  as  measured  by  the  Test  Anxiety  Ouestionna 1 re . 
Cuided  fantasy  treatment  group  f4)  showed  significant 
reduction  in  test  anxiety  over  control  group  (1)  as  well  as 
fantasy  control  treatment  group  (5).  Guided  fantasy  treat- 


nent  groups  fl  s 4)  together  shoved  significant  reduction 
in  test  anxiety  over  control  group  E3) . It  must  be  noted 
that  guided  fantasy  treatment  group  E4]  had  a mean  reduc- 
tion in  anxiety  of  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
group.  Considering  only  the  Test  Anxiety  Ouest lonnai re , 
guided  fantasy  treatment  group  (4}  did  exhibit  signifi- 
cantly reduced  test  anxiety  as  compared  to  fantasy  control 
treatment  group  (5] . Since  both  groups  received  relaxa- 
tion training  and  group  counseling,  yet  only  differed  in 
the  guided  fantasy  treatment,  that  factor  made  the  differ- 
ence in  the  reduction.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
guided  fantasy  treatment  group  (1)  did  not  show  any  signi- 
ficant reduction  of  test  anxiety  on  the  Test  Anxiety 
Cuestionnai re  when  compared  with  control  group  (3).  Thus 
when  looking  at  guided  fantasy  treatment  groups  (1  + 4) 
together  it  is  important  to  note  the  strong  effect  of 
guided  fantasy  treatment  group  14]. 


Considering  the  Alpert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test, 
guided  fantasy  treatment  group  <4}  also  showed  more  reduc- 
tion of  test  anxiety  than  any  other  test  group.  Guided 
fantasy  treatment  group  14)  had  significantly  lower  test 
anxiety  than  control  group  (3].  Guided  fantasy  treatment 
groups  (1  + 4}  showed  no  significant  difference  in  test 
anxiety  compared  with  control  group  13),  yet  fantasy  control 
treatment  group  (5)  and  combined  fantasy  control  treatment 
groups  (2  + 5)  showed  significantly  lower  test  anxiety  than 


control  group  (3J.  Considering  that  guided  fentesy  treat- 
ment group  (i)  had  no  significant  effect  and  that  both 
fantasy  control  treatment  group  (5)  and  (2  * 5)  showed 
significant  test  anxiety  reduction  over  control  group  f3). 
It  may  be  suggested  that  guided  fantasy  had  no  apparent 
effect  on  reducing  test  anxiety. 


Concerning  fantasy  level  and  guided  fantasy  treatment, 
the  findings  were  incongcuent.  Guided  fantasy  treatment 
group  { Ij  showed  a significant  positive  correlation  at  the 
lot  level  of  confidence  Between  fantasy  level  and  Increased 
test  anxiety  as  measured  by  the  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire. 
Guided  fantasy  treatment  group  (4)  and  (1  + 4)  together 
showed  no  significant  correlation.  When  looking  at  the 
Alpert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test,  no  single  research 
group  correlated  significantly  between  fantasy  level  and 
anxiety  change.  Only  when  all  five  groups  were  taken  to- 
gether and  comfured  did  a significant  negative  correlation 
appear.  These  results  not  only  showed  little  relationship 
of  fantasy  level  to  change  in  test  anxiety  as  a factor  of 
guided  fantasy,  but  also  showed  opposite  results  with  each 
of  the  test  anxiety  instruments.  That  is,  for  groups  [1] . 
(5),  and  (2  & S)  a positive  correlation  existed  which 
stated  that  the  higher  the  fantasy  level  the  higher  the 
change  in  test  anxiety  as  measured  by  the  Test  Anxiety 
Questionnaire.  In  contrast,  combined  groups  ii+2*3+4+5) 


negative  correlation 


fantasy 


and  Cast  anxiety  aa  measured  by  the  Alpert-Haber  Achieve- 
ment Anxiety  Test.  That  is,  the  higher  the  fantasy  level 
the  lower  the  change  in  test  anxiety  according  to  that 


Instruments  measured  test  anxiety,  since  each  instrument 
correlated  at  the  10%  level  of  significance  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  any  real  significant  relationship. 
If  only  one  instrument  were  used  in  this  study,  then 
perhaps  a conclusion  could  be  made  about  fantasy  level  and 
change  in  test  anxiety.  By  using  two  instruments  real 
doubt  was  found  to  exist  in  this  relationship  between 


t anxiety. 


Guided  fantasy  treatment  groups  [1  + 4)  were  found  to 
have  the  most  significant  increase  in  performance  as 
measured  by  change  in  midterm  to  final  grades  in  all 
classes.  Actually  all  groups  showed  a significant  increase 

performed  better  than  fantasy  control  treatment  groups  (2 
0}  who  in  turn  performed  better  than  control  group  r3) . Of 
the  three  research  questions,  this  one  about  classroom  per- 
formance seemed  to  be  the  most  significant  in  terms  of  data 
and  statistics.  The  finding  that  the  guided  fantasy  treat- 
ment groups  performed  significantly  better,  as  measured  by 
midterm  and  final  grades,  was  valid  under  the  limitations 


67 

elements  and  differences  not  totally  due  to  treatment. 


Discussion  of  Results 


Lowering  measured  test  anxiety  is  an  important  goal  in 
itself  according  Co  McKeachie,  Pollie,  and  Speisnan  (1955). 

increase  as  a result  of  lessened  anxiety  over  tests. 

Perhaps  just  Che  student  knowledge  that  he  has  achieved  an 
improved  score  on  a test  anxiety  instrument  is  sufficient 


to  give  him  the  confidence  and  self  assuredness  Co  enter  a 
classroom  testing  situation  more  successfully.  Both  guided 
fantasy  and  guided  fantasy  control  groups  significantly 
lowered  measured  test  anxiety  over  the  control  group. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  guided  fantasy  control  groups  had 
a more  slgniClcanC  effect  in  this  respect  when  compared 
with  Che  guided  fantasy  groups.  Thus,  it  could  be  said 
that  the  relaxation  training  and  group  counseling  alone 
served  to  reduce  measured  test  anxiety.  Test  anxiety  is 
an  especially  universal  educational  experience  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  where  there  exists  a test  conscious  culture, 
according  to  DeBlassie  (1972).  Unfortunately  the  student 
is  judged  by  how  well  he  tests.  As  long  as  this  attitude 
about  test  taking  exists  in  this  country,  the  counselor 
will  have  to  make  use  of  all  the  resources  and  techniques 


available  to  offer  the  student  reliable  ineans  of  coping 
with  the  specific  concern  over  test  anxiety.  A more  far 
reaching  effect  of  lowering  test  anxiety  is  its  relation- 
ship to  general  anxiety.  Gordon  and  Sarason  {195&1  found  ■ 

further  substantiates  the  need  for  more  effective  means  of 
reducing  test  anxiety. 


The  use  of  relaxation  training  and  hierarchies  In  the 
form  of  systematic  desensitisation  has  been  used  widely  in 
the  past  by  counselors  for  reducing  test  anxiety  as  well 
as  other  specific  anxieties  according  to  Silverman,  Prank, 
and  Dachinger  (1974}.  The  guided  fantasy  treatment  incor- 
porates these  techniques  into  a holistic  approach  for  deal- 
ing with  test  anxious  students.  There  is  a marked 
advantage  in  training  counselors  in  the  guided  fantasy 
technique  since  they  are  already  familiar  with  the  concepts 
of  relaxation  training,  hierarchies,  and  group  counseling. 
Training  in  fantasy  journeys  is  becoming  more  popular  today 
with  the  increased  interest  in  self  ewareness.  Fantasy  has 
been  distinguished  from  daydreaming  in  that  it  Is  a planned 
activity  not  a haphazard  one.  Guided  fantasy  is  further 
distinguished  by  having  a predetermined  subject  and  direct- 
ion. The  curiousity  factor  within  each  student  as  to  how 
his  guided  fantasy  will  evolve  and  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  his  future  test  taking  behavior  is  a point  that  seems  to 
keep  the  student  interested  in  this 


specialized  technique. 


In  today's  academic  settings,  test  results  are  viewed 
as  a measure  of  the  student's  performance.  Nothing  other 
than  the  grade  is  taken  into  consideration  when  the  test  it- 
self is  evaluated.  Of  course  the  teacher  gets  other  views 
of  the  student's  ability  in  the  form  of  class  participa- 
tion, reports,  homework  assignments,  and  basic  attitude  in 
class.  If  the  test  result  Itself  could  be  qualified  by 
some  measure  of  that  student's  ability  to  take  tests  it 
would  allow  the  teacher  to  see  the  results  with  the  under- 
standing that  perhaps  the  student  has  test  anxiety  inter- 
actions. Sarason  (1961)  suggested  that  a student's  measure 
of  test  anxiety  should  be  taken  into  account  when  evalua- 
ting his  performance.  McKeachio,  Pollie  and  Spiesman  (19S6) 
further  suggested  that  students  be  able  to  write  notes  at 
the  end  of  their  examinations  describing  their  anxieties 
and  Its  effect  on  their  performance.  Guided  fantasy,  group 
counseling,  and  relaxation  training  show  particular  usefull- 
ness  in  helping  reduce  test  anxiety  and  thus  could  help  test 
scores  become  a better  measure  of  true  performance  among 
all  students. 


Reducing  test  anxiety  is  an  accomplishment,  but  im- 
proving performance  has  a real  effect  on  the  student's 
academic  record  and  profassional  future.  It  is  in  this 
real  sense  that  the  guided  fantasy  approach  has  made  the 
most  impact.  If  the  student  has  sought  academic  counsel- 
ing, he  will  feel  he  has  been  helped  more  if  he  attains 


higher  grades  instead  of  just  improving  his  score  on  a test 
anxiety  instrument.  It  is  clearly  possible  that  attainment 


of  better  grades  may  lead  to  a reduction  of  test  anxiety, 
but  the  design  of  the  present  study  maXes  more  probable  the 
inference  that  the  reduction  in  test  anxiety  itself  caused 
the  achievement  of  higher  examination  scores.  Mitchell  and 
Ng  (1912)  agreed  that  when  it  came  to  test  anxiety  in  an 
academic  environment,  test  anxiety  reduction  was  not 
enough.  In  addition  it  was  necessary  to  Improve  perfor- 
mance by  reeducative  modeling  practice.  The  guided  fantasy 
technigue  could  be  closely  compared  when  considering  thot 
fantasising  an  act  has  been  linked  to  practicing  that  same 


failure  is  reduced.  This  perhaps  compares  more  favorably 
than  practicing  skills  within  the  structure  of  a group  work- 
shop where  rates  of  Improvement,  expressions  of  frustra- 
tion, and  degree  of  privacy  are  more  noticeable  by  peers  In 
the  group.  Brown  (19B9)  reported  that  an  unstructured 
approach  to  group  counseling  concerning  test  anxiety  was 
more  beneficial  than  a structured  approach,  especially  with 
highly  test  anxious  students.  The  guided  fantasy 
technique  was  structured  just  enough  to  allow  flexible 
guidelines  for  the  student  to  play  out  his  fantasy  to  his 
own  level  of  commitment.  If  the  fantasy  took  the  student 
Into  too  highly  an  anxious  state,  he  had  the  option  to  go 
back  with  the  help  of  his  relaxation  training,  to  a more 
relaxed  state  to  try  again  later  to  experience  the  anxious 


fantasy  situation  under  nore  favorable  conditions  of 
relaxation  preparation.  The  fact  that  the  guided  fantasy 

session  based  on  Rogerian  theory  allowed  further  use  of 
unstructured  group  interaction  wfiere  privacy  was  honored. 

Conclusions 


The  results  of  this  study  coinpare  favorably  to  past 
studies  which  employed  one  or  more  of  the  techniques  em- 
bodied in  the  guided  fantasies  used  in  this  study.  This 
study  was  successful  in  using  a guided  fantasy  approach 
with  hierarchies  for  the  first  time  in  reducing  test 
anxiety  and  Improving  classroom  performance.  Aside  from 
hierarchies,  relaxation  training,  and  group  counseling,  th 
key  to  the  technique,  in  this  author's  opinion,  was  the 
use  of  guided  fantasy.  According  to  Singer  and  McCraven 
(1961)  96A  of  their  subjects  between  the  ages  of  17  and  91 
daydreamed  at  least  once  daily.  Daydreaming  has  been  asso 
elated  with  high  anxiety,  greater  creativity,  and  need 
e authors.  Those  subjects  17  to  23 

e of  these  factors.  Th' 
guided  fantasy  approach  could  be  used  to  take  advantage  of 
this  creativity  and  ability  to  daydream  (fantasise)  to 
help  lower  test  anxiety  and  improve  grades. 


of  this  author's  study  seemed  to  enjoy  Che  technique  based 
on  informal  reactions  during  Che  group  counseling  sessions 


With  this  type  of  stjdent  acceptance  of  a new  technique 
coupled  with  its  ease  of  training  and  flexible  structure, 
it  offers  the  counselor  a new  tool  in  his  repetoire  of 
anxiety  reduction  techniques.  The  guided  fantasy  technique 
maxes  use  of  all  the  successfully  used  techniques  used  in 
the  past  along  with  a new  technique  of  guided  fantasy  that 
seems  to  bond  the  other  factions  together.  Another 
advantage  of  this  method  is  chat  it  concludes  with  Che 
group  counseling  session.  This  allows  time  for  other 
problems  that  confront  the  student  to  come  to  the  surface. 
In  this  manner,  focus  is  placed  on  the  total  student,  not 
solely  his  component  associated  with  test  anxiety. 


The  positive  effects  of  these  procedures  on  improve- 
ment in  academic  performance  raise  a host  of  questions 
which  may  be  addressed  by  future  research:  What  is  the 

minimal  amount  of  guided  fantasy  treatment  required  to  have 
any  measurable  effect  on  academic  performance?  i^at  Is  the 
effective  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  improvement  that  can  Be 
achieved  with  the  guided  fantasy  technique,  and  what  amount 
of  training  Is  required  to  reach  this  celling?  How  large 
are  the  individual  differences  in  responding  to  guided 
fantasy?  What  personality  variables  are  most  Important  in 
accounting  for  individual  differences? 
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HI6BARCHY  SITUATIONS' 


1.  You  are  in  your  plfice  of  scjdy.  You  ore  redding  5 
regular  esslgninenc. 


The  instructor 


eKamination  i 


3.  It  is  two  days  before  the  examination.  You  are  in 

usual  place  of  study  and  are  preparing  for  the 
upcoming  examination. 

4.  It  Is  the  night  before  the  examination.  You  are  in 

your  place  of  study  and  are  studying  for  the 


S.  You  are  sitting  in  Che  examination  room  waiting  for 


□ef fenbacher  (1974) 
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APPENDIX  IV  (continued) 


Perfo  rniance 


Numbers 


through 

through 

through 

through 

through 


represent  group  I 
represent  group  II 
represent  group  III 
represent  group  IV 
represent  group  V 


^AAT  represents  Achleveinent  Anxiety  Test  pretest  and 
posttest( s) 


^TAD  represents  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire  pretest  and 
posttest ( s) 


represents  low  group  Rorschach  rating  for  fantasy 
H represents  high  group  Rorschach  rating  for  fantasy 
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MEAN  SCORES  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  ON  TAQ 


(Standard  Dev.) 


MEAN  SCORES  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  ON  AAT 


Pratest  Mean 


Posttesc  Mean 
(Standard  Dev.) 
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APPENDIX 


COMPARISON  OP  NET  CHANCES 
IN  CLASSROOM  GRADES* 


Group  n Mean  Changes 
in  Gra<je(8| 


•For  a given  student,  a change  from  A-  to  A or  B to  Be  between 
midterms  and  finals  counted  as  one  grade  increment.  These 
grade  increments  (or  decrements)  were  averaged  for  each  student 
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